Marinus Dan Romerswaele

are his pens and spectacles. They He where he puts them, and are
often lost. Also, the copper candlestick doubles his labour with its
light for winter evenings. Then, the sand glistens as he drops it
on the ink. The candle flame flickers. A loud wind rattles at the
leads.

More striking, even than his thin temples or thin hands is the
impression of his long red gown. It is the robe of a wizard or
astrologer. It is feminine in the way it reaches to his feet and, in
priestlike travesty, reveals the big boots of a man. This is the actor
or charlatan: but with centuries of sanction to its neuter effect.
Priests and wizards have worn the long skirts of a woman for this
difference, to be neither man nor woman and apart. He has worn
this since childhood and is used to it. No clothes could disguise
him. He is the priest, incarnate. And yet, looking at his sleeves
again, at his thin wrists and peculiar temples, there is something
which is not priestly, nor well-fed in his appearance. This is not
the fatted capon. He is nervous and irritable. His energies are dis-
contented. He is fanatically sure of himself and, in his next breath,
is uncertain.

In the meantime, more remains to be told about his mind. As
we have said, he is positive, and then is troubled with doubts. He
is a man of temper, who only wishes for the truth and is prepared
for either meaning of it. His force controls him, and even inclines
him towards whatever fate is chosen for him, not in resignation,
*but to know the secret and attain to power. But we must return
into his time with him and climb his stair. The imminence of this
red robed man haunts the corner in which he hides. We see the
new grain of his wooden bookshelves, marked like damask, or
like the watering in silk. He has fresh flowers in the flower vase
before him; his quill pens are cut anew. It is another day upon the
calendar.

This is the painting of a red hermit which has hung, ever since I
can remember it, and for many years before that, upon the walls
of my home. It used to be in a high-walled room, far off, at the
end of a passage. Now, it hangs upon the main staircase; but the
nearer focus has not lessened its effect. He is as I have described
him: no more, nor less. The painter was Marinus van Romers-
waele, a pupil of Quentin Matsys, and much patronized by
Philip II of Spain. There are paintings by his hand at the Esciitial;
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